LIFE AT PURNEA
States. It is said that Baber, poet warrior, and first Mogul
emperor, brought the game with him out of Central Asia to
temper his many stem activities with a little recreation. The
Moguls, who had need of resolute quick-witted men, of men
of resource, found that polo revealed the character of the
players, tried their courage, and control, and proved their
fitness, or otherwise, for the strenuous life of those times.
Hence skill at polo became a passport to imperial favour and
advancement at Court.
The true inwardness and waywardness of this noble game,
its origins and scope, and its influence on the different nations
of horsemen, after the manner of fox-hunting as applied to
Britain, makes a fascinating theme for discussion. Polo holds
pride of place as the oldest stick-and-ball game in the world.
Beside it, golf and cricket are mere children. Long before
Hurlingham was anything except a meeting-ground for painted
savages, and Meadowbrook the haunt of roaming bison, polo
flourished in the East. Probably the earliest records came from
Persia where it was played as a highly organised four-a-side
affair, corresponding to Gilgit polo in India at the present time.
The Tibetan word "pulu" means a ball. China had its own
special blend, 600 years B.C., with a wooden ball and a sus-
pended bag for goal. The Turks of Stamboul used racquets
instead of sticks. In Japan, ancient feudal custom still survives
in a game played with a paper ball covered with bamboo fibre
and directed into round goals with sticks shaped like a racquet.
The sport as played in olden times, with no limits to the num-
bers of riders engaged on each side, must have developed
sometimes into little short of a pitched battle.
At Purnea, one of the mightiest exponents of the game was
Tom Smith, an indigo planter. Tom was big and hearty, with
a voice that could be heard all over the country. To see him
riding his tiny Bhutiya pony, his legs almost trailing on the
ground, his face wreathed in smiles, was one of the most
cheerful sights imaginable.
Tom Smith was the kind of man who should have a book
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